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Zbe  famous  apple  Cree, 

The  first  Apple  Tree  ever  grown  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  It  is  still  bearing  fruit  in  the  parsonage  lot 
at  Oregon  City,  Oregon.  It  is  now  over  fifty  years 
of  age. 


publisher's  Hnnouncement, 


There  is  no  man  living  with  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  Methodism  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
than  the  author  of  this  booklet.  Coming 
to  the  Coast  in  1853,  ne  nas  been  person- 
ally acquainted  with  its  men  and  thoroughly 
identified  with  its  development.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  he  may  give  other  chapters  con- 
cerning the  times  which  are  so  rapidly 
passing  away. 

The  picture  which  appears  with  this  little 
volume  is  a  correct  representation  from  a 
photograph  of  the  first  apple-tree  grown  in 
the  State  of  Oregon,  and,  aside  from  the  few 
planted  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  the 
first  apple-tree  upon  the  Pacific  Coast.  It 
stands  at  Oregon  City,  Oregon,  just  south  of 
the  low  and  humble  walls  of  the  first  Protes- 
tant Church  and  the  first  parsonage  ever 
erected  upon  the  Pacific  Coast.  About  it 
clusters  a  romance  that  has  been  ■  rarely 
equalled.  In  many  hearts  it  awakens  a  sen- 
timent almost  akin  to  veneration  ;  and  to  all 
who  behold  it,  it  appears  as  a  wonder  of  un- 
decaying  life  and  unwasted  fruitfulness. 


vi  Publisher' s  Announcement. 

From  a  description  in  the  Pacific  Christian 
Advocate  we  learn  the  history  of  this  apple- 
tree.  In  the  early  forties  Alvin  F.  Waller 
planted  the  seed  from  which  it  grew.  Gus- 
tavus  Hines  took  it  from  the  hands  of  Waller 
when  it  was  less  than  one  year  old  and  set  it 
in  the  soil  where  it  has  stood  for  fifty-one 
years.  Jason  Lee,  the  first  and  greatest  of 
missionaries  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
watched  its  early  growth.  George  Gary,  the 
sweet  and  saintly,  Lee's  successor  as  Super- 
intendent of  the  Oregon  Mission,  ate  of  its 
earlier  fruit.  William  Roberts,  the  elegant 
and  eloquent,  sat  under  its  shade  and  partook 
of  its  ripeness.  James  H.  Wilbur,  the  stal- 
wart and  indomitable,  wept  and  shouted,  sang 
and  prayed,  under  its  branches.  Nehemiah 
Doane  here  wove  the  irrefragable  logic  of  a 
theology  as  apostolic  as  Anselm's.  Here, 
also,  have  labored  Hines,  Driver,  Stratton, 
Rutledge,  Miller,  Cosper,  Jones,  and  many 
others,  their  peers  and  fellowr-laborers,  all  of 
whom,  during  the  last  half-century,  have 
gathered  the  abundant  fruitage  and  refreshed 
themselves  under  the  deep  and  cooling 
shadows  of  this  grand  old  tree.  All  the  pro- 
cessions of  Pacific  civilization  and  Christianity 
have  marched  by  the  stately  form  of  this  ever- 
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growing  tree,  while  it  has  smiled  upon  them 
in  the  springtime  with  greening  leaf  and 
purpling  bloom,  and  in  the  autumn  with  its 
ripe  and  golden  fruitage.  As  Reenters  the 
last]halfot  its  century  of  life,  it  still  stands, 
strong  and  stalwart  as  ever,  without  Jdecay 
at  its['heart  or  deadness  at  its  top,  seeming  to 
have  partaken  of  the  immortality  of  the  lives 
that™ have  Mpened  into  a  perpetuity  of  good- 
ness"under*its*fostering  shades. 


!l>relu£>e. 


This  booklet  is  not  designed  as  a  history  of  the  life 
of  Jason  Lee.  It  is  simply  a  paper  prepared  for  the 
Preachers'  Meeting  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  Portland,  Ore.,  and  is  given  to  the  public 
in  this  form  in  accordance  with  the  unanimous  and 
urgent  request  of  that  body.  It  was  afterwards  deliv- 
ered in  a  number  of  the  leading  congregations  in 
that  city  and  vicinity,  who  joined  in  that  request.  It 
is  designed  to  identify  the  "place  and  work  of  Jason 
LEE  in  the  civil  and  religious  history  of  the  Pacific 
Coast."  If  it  seems  the  language  of  eulogy,  it  is 
because  no  language  but  that  is  suitable  to  its  theme; 
and  the  writer  makes  no  apology  for  his  heartfelt 
admiration  of  the  Life  and  Work  of  this  Pioneer  of 
Pioneers.  H.  K.  Hines. 

Portland,  Ore.,  April  10,  1S96. 


Jason  Xee 


r. 


"  Whom  shall  I  send,  and  who  will 
go  for  us  f" 

Exactly  fifty  years  after  the  organization 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  at  Bal- 
timore, on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  JASON 
LEE  set  up  her  banners  on  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific.  The  story  of  her  adventurous 
march  up  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  over  their  green  crests  and  down 
their  western  steeps,  and  thence  across  the 
valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  is  a 
history  of  religious  adventure  that  may  have 
been  paralleled,  but  which  certainly  had 
never  been  exceeded  in  the  entire  his- 
tory of  the  Church.  The  men  who 
performed  the  great  achievements  of 
that  pioneer  apostleship  had  in  them- 
selves elements  of  great  power;  but  it  is  not 
saying  too  much  to  say  that  "the  Divine 
thrusting  on"  of  Providence  afforded  them 
opportunities  for  personal  development,  and 
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even  fame,  which  they  never  could  have 
had  in  the  "pent-up  Dticas"  of  the  brick 
walls  and  granite  paves  of  Eastern  cities. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  its  being  a  hard 
providence  that  cast  their  lot  amidst 
tli!>  agitated  and  dangerous  elements  of  a 
far  frontier,  and  gave  them  opportunity  to 
touch  these  elements  into  the  comeliness  of 
Christian  life,  it  was  a  kind  and  gracious 
one.  Under  the  benign  chance  thus  afford- 
ed them  many  names  are  written  on  the  an- 
nals of  imperishable  fame  as  architects  and 
builders  of  great  Christian  commonwealths 
which  had  else  been  lost  in  the  great  un- 
registered hosts  that  have  lived  and  died  out 
of  sight  of  men,  leaving  not  even  their 
names  on  the  memory  of  time.  We  can  re- 
call at  a  glance  an  hundred  such  names,  of 
which  Finley  and  Strange,  Cartwright  and 
Walker,  are  noble  types,  who  won  their  lofty 
place  in  Christian  history  in  the  pioneer  op- 
portunities of  the  vast  region  between  the 
Alleghanies  and  the  Mississippi. 

For  well-nigh  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
west-going  banners  of  our  ecclesiastical  ad- 
vance stood  on  the  eastern  bank  of  that 
river.  Beyond  it,  westward,  stretched  a 
"terra  incognita,"  physically  and     morally, 
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clear  to  the  Pacific  ocean — fully  half  across 
the  continent.  The  darkness  of  unliistoried 
ages  lay  over  plain  and  mountain  and  river. 
Cupidity  itself — that  most  venturesome  of 
pioneers — had,  only  in  a  few  of  its  most  rug- 
ged and  stalwart  leaders,  followed  the  trail 
of  the  savage  and  the  wild  beast  slightly  out 
of  sight  into  that  enveloping  night.  Chris- 
tianity— the  religion  of  the  highest,  most 
vigorous  and  conquering  civilization — 
whose  very  mission  is  to  lift  the  darkened 
into  light  and  carry  to  the  most  deeply  lost 
the  greatest  salvation,  with  all  her  subser- 
vient forces  of  education  and  law,  stood 
straining  her  vision  westward  to  catch  the 
first  flash  of  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  that 
should  pierce  that  night;  listening  to  hear 
the  very  faintest  call  of  Providence  sound- 
ing her  advance  westward  towards  the  an- 
cient east. 

When  God  awakens  his  Church  to  such  an 
attitude  of  expectancy,  when  the  Providen- 
tial hour  that  is  sure  to  be  sounded  has 
struck,  then  the  Providential  man  is  made 
ready  for  the  work  prepared.  So  it  proved 
in  this  instance. 

Providence  never  stumbles,  however  man 
may  misunderstand  or  misinterpret.     Some- 
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where  the  workman  is  ready  for  the 
work.  Methodism  was  prepared  for  just 
such  gracious  exigencies:     and     somewhere 

among  her  militant  hosts  would  surely  be 
found  the  instrument  fitted  for  this. 

Nathan  Jiangs,  at  this  time,  led  the  mis- 
sionary work  of  the  Church.  He  was  the 
Secretary  of  her  then  recently-formed  Mis- 
sionary Society.  Strong,  stalwart,  broad- 
minded,  deep-hearted,  he  could  comprehend 
the  duty  and  work  of  the  hour.  His  mentor 
was  Wilbur  Fisk,  than  whom  an  executive 
never  had  a  wiser  nor  one  filled  with  a  loftier 
passion  of  missionary  fervor.  To  him 
Dr.  Bangs  and  the  whole  Church  turned 
with  the  old  question  that  so  stirred  the 
soul  and  touched  the  lips  of  the  magnificent 
prophet  of  Idumea — "Who  will  go  for  us?" 
The  answer  of  Fisk  was  ready — "I  know  of 
but  one  man : 

J  A  SOX  LEE." 

Who  was  Jason  Lee?  The  question  is 
pertinent;  for  who  a  man  is  determines 
much  of  what  he  is. 

Jason  Lee  was  a  thorough  New  Englander 
by  blood,  though  a  Canadian  by  birth,  hav- 
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iny  been  born  in  Stanstead,  in  the  Lower 
Province,  but  a  little  across  the  line  of  the 
United  Stales,  in  1803.  He  was  the  son  of 
Daniel  Lee  and  Sarah  Whitaker,  both  of 
whom  were  natives  of  Connecticut,  where 
they  resided  until  1800,  when  they  joined  a 
band  of  hardy  republican  pioneers  that  car- 
ried Plymouth  Rock  across  the  British  line. 
His  father  died  when  he  was  a  child,  and  in 
the  care  of  his  widowed  mother  he  grew  up 
to  manhood  under  the  gracious  discipline  of 
hard  toil  and  pioneer  deprivation.  In  the 
twenty-third  year  of  his  age  lie  Avas  convert- 
ed; born  of  the  Spirit;  renewed  after  the 
image  of  Him  who  created  him  in  righteous- 
ness and  true  holiness.  For  two  or  three 
years  thereafter  he  continued  at  his  manual 
toil.  In  the  autumn  of  1828  he  entered  the 
AYesleyan  Academy  at  Wilbraham,  Massa- 
chusetts, then  under  the  presidency  of  Wil- 
bur Fisk. 

Mr.  Lee  entered  this  institution  in  com- 
pany with  a  class  of  young  men  whose  names 
have  since  become  household  words  where- 
ever  the  Methodist  tongue  is  spoken.  Jef- 
ferson Hascall,  David  Patton,  Moses  Hill, 
Miner  Raymond  and  Osman  O.  Baker  were 
there.       Not  least  among  these  princes     of 
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our  early  Israel  was  Jason  Lee.  His  most 
intimate  friend  in  school,  and  ever  after- 
wards until  his  death,  was  Osman  C.  Baker. 
Many  years  thereafter,  when  this  friend  had 
become  one  of  the  most  venerated  Bishops  of 
the  Church,  and  Jason  Lee  had  taken  even 
a  higher  place  than  that  in  the  kingdom  of 
God,  Bishop  Baker,  in  a  letter  to  the  writer, 
penned  the  following  picture  of  the  young 
man  and  his  work  while  he  was  in  school: 

Jason  Lee  was  a  large  athletic  young  man.  six 
feet  and  three  inches  in  height,  with  a  fully  devel- 
oped frame  and  a  constitution  of  iron.  His  piety 
was  deep  and  uniform,  and  his  life,  in  a  very  un- 
common degree,  pure  and  exemplary.  In  those 
days  of  extensive  and  powerful  revivals  of  religion. 
I  used  to  observe  with  what  confidence  and  satis- 
faction seekers  of  religion  would  place  themselves 
under  his  instruction.  They  regarded  him  as  a 
righteous  man  whose  prayers  availed  much;  and 
when  there  were  indications  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  moving  on  the  heart  of  a  sinner  within  the 
circle  of  his  acquaintance,  his  warm  Christian 
heart  would  incite  him  to  constant  labor,  until  de- 
liverance would  be  proclaimed  to  the  captive. 

So  highly  did  Dr.  Fisk  estimate  the  char- 
acter and  talent  of  Mr.  Lee  that,  on  the  or- 
ganization of  a  number  of  the  most  import- 
ant young  men  of  the  academy,  including 
those  already  named,  into  a  class,  he  put 
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them  under  his  care  for  instruction     and 
guidance  in  the  divine  life. 

Before  and  during  Mr.  Lee's  residence  in 
Wilbraham  his  heart  was  strongly  drawn 
to  missionary  work,  and,  with  Mr.  Baker, 
he  formed  plans  for  united  labor  in  pagan 
lands.  Unconsciously,  doubtless,  he  was 
being  thus  prepared  for  his  great  work  in 
Oregon;  albeit  Oregon  was  not  then  within 
the  vision  of  the  Church  as  a  field  of  mis- 
sionary toil.  Providence  was  preparing  the 
field  and  the  man  together.  The  field 
was  soon  to  be  uncovered.  The  Macedo- 
nian call  was  soon  to  reach  the  God-selected 
Man. 

II. 

"Here  ai?i  I;  send  me." 

The  call  came  on  this  wise:  Far  be- 
yond the  Rocky  mountains  had  been  borne, 
in  some  mysterious  way,  to  the  ears  of  the 
Indian  tribes  some  doubtful  and  fragment- 
ary idea  of  the  white  man's  God  and  of  the 
Book  Divine.  It  was  the  theme  of  wonder- 
ing talk  in  the  tepees  of  the  Flatheads  and 
the  Nez  Forces.  Finally  they  resolved 
to  send  an  ambassv  to  the  East  to  ascertain 
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what  these  strange  rumors  meant,  and  to 
bring  back,  if  they  might,  the  book  which 
held  such  wondrous  truth  and  some  knowl- 
edge of  that  unknown  God.  Four  men 
were  chosen  for  the  ambassage.  Two,  aged 
and  influential,  and  two  young,  intelligent 
and  vigorous,  and  with  the  rude  benedic- 
tions of  their  people,  were  dispatched  on 
their  divine  quest.  After  months  of  weary 
trailing  over  the  precipitous  mountains, 
down  the  green  valleys  and  across  the  hot 
plains  of  what  now  constitute  the  States  of 
Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Nebraska  and 
Kansas,  they  suddenly  appeared  in  the 
streets  of  St.  Louis,  then  (1832)  scarcely 
more  than  a.  fur-traders'  post,  on  the  edge  of 
an  unpathed  wilderness  two  thousand 
miles  deep.  In  that  then  half -papal,  half- 
savage  hamlet  it  was  not  easy  for  them  to 
find  what  they  sought,  and,  after  months  of 
bewildered  waiting,  they  prepared  to  return 
to  their  far-away  mountain  home,  with 
hearts  burdened  with  disappointment.  Tra- 
dition rehearses  a  Aery  pathetic  address 
made  by  them  to  General  Clarke,  then  Su- 
perintendent of  Indian  Affairs  west  of  the 
Mississippi  on  the  occasion  of  their  depart- 
ure, but  whether  correctly  or  not,  we  cannot 
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tell.  For  awhile  they  lingered  in  St.  Louis, 
still  seeking  that  for  which  they  came,  until 
the  two  old  men  died,  and  thus  found  the 
God  for  whom  their  hearts  so  ardently 
longed.  One  of  the  young  men  died  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Yellowstone  as  he  was  return- 
ing homeward,  and  only  one  was  left  to  bear 
the  sorrowful  news  of  their  failure  to  the 
waiting  tribes  beyond  the  snowy  ridges. 

The  publication  of  the  story  of  this  am- 
bassage  in  the  Christian  Advocate  and 
Journal  in  New  York  thrilled  the  heart  of 
the  American  Church  as  it  had  never  been 
thrilled  before.  It  was  the  "Man  of  Mace- 
donia" appearing  again — not  in  a  vision,  but 
in  form  and  being,  and  saying  again,  "Come 
over  and  help  us!"  Thus  the  Providential 
hour  had  struck.  Thus  the  Providential 
Man  was  found. 

The  appointment  of  Jason  Lee  at  the  in- 
stance of  Dr.  Fisk  to  the  Superin tendency 
of  the  mission  thus  thrust  upon  the  Church 
instantly  commanded  the  full  confidence  of 
the  Church.  He  was  a  member  and  preacher 
of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  in  Can- 
ada, but  he  immediately  united  himself  with 
the  New  England  Annual  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  received  ordi- 
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nations  as  deacon  and  elder  by  its  election, 
and,  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  August,  1833, 
left  his  home  on  his  grave  and  perilous  mis- 
sion. The  Church  designated  as  his  helpers 
Rev.  Daniel  Lee,  his  nephew,  and  also  a 
member  of  the  New  England  Conference, 
and  Mr.  Cyrus  Shepard,  an  educated  and  de- 
voted layman,  and  Mr.  Lee  afterwards  en- 
gaged Mr.  P.  L.  Edwards,  another  layman, 
all  of  whom  accompanied  him  to  his  distant 
field.  Their  journey  was  on  horseback,  by 
Indian  trail,  from  the  Missouri  river  across 
the  Rocky  mountains  to  Vancouver  on  the 
tide-water  of  the  Pacific,  just  across  the  Co- 
lumbia river  from  the  city  of  Portland,  a  full 
two  thousand  miles.  Thrilling  as  would  be 
the  recital  of  the  incidents  of  that  ride,  they 
cannot  be  recited  here.  Still  it  were  inter- 
esting to  note  that  ten  years  subsequent  to 
this  ride  of  this  pioneer  of  evangelization  a 
ride  of  one-half  the  distance  he  traveled, 
and  over  the  very  trail  he  had  marked,  gave 
a  government  explorer  the  title  of  "The 
Pathfinder,"  and  put  him  so  prominently 
before  the  American  public  as  to  pave  the 
way  for  his  nomination  for  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States  a  few  years  afterwards. 
Lee  wTas  the  true  "Pathfinder,"  and  he    it 
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was  who  blazed  the  path  of  empire  to 
our  country's  farthest  west — that  west  be- 
yond which  all  is  east. 

It  was  the  lOth  of  September,  1834,  at  the 
end  of  his  unparalleled  pilgrimage  that  Ja- 
son Lee  stood  alone  and  knocked  at  the 
closed  portals  of  a  pagan  empire,  that  for 
all  the  ages  had  shadowed  and  shrouded  the 
most  sunlit  half  of  North  America.  We  can- 
not imagine  that  Xavier,  when  alone  he  set 
up  the  cross  of  his  beloved  Catholicism  on 
the  banks  of  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges, 
felt  more  the  grandeur  of  his  devoted  ven- 
ture than  did  Lee  when  he  planted  the  stan- 
dard of  civil  and  Christian  empire  at  once  in 
array  of  war  over  against  the  gates  of  that 
pagan  realm. 

III. 

"/  have  set  before  thee  an  open  door." 

Mr.  Lee  now  stood  at  an  epochal  point  of 
history,  and  the  initiative  of  that  history  was 
alone  with  him.  On  his  sole  judgment 
were  pivoted  events  of  wider  significance 
than  ever  depended  on  the  action  of  a  single 
missionary  of  any  Church  or  country  be- 
fore or  since,  if  we  except  only  the  incom- 
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]  »arable  Paul,  when,  with  feet  sandaled  only 
with  "the  preparation  of  the  Gospel  of 
Peace,"  and  with  head  helmeted  only  with 
"salvation,"  he  challenged  the  faiths  and 
philosophies,  the  unfaiths  and  paganisms  of 
Europe  to  the  first  battle  of  the  Cross.  Fu- 
ture history,  religious  and  civil,  was  to  date 
from  him;  and  his  action  was  to  scant  the 
pebble  into  the  stream  that  was  to  turn  the 
course  of  the  great  river  flow  of  that  history 
on  the  whole  Pacific  Coast.  The  United 
States  had  no  undisputed  title  to  a  single 
foot  of  land  on  the  Pacific  Coast  from  Beh- 
ring's  Straits  to  Panama.  Not  a  single 
Christian  preacher,  not  even  a  Jesuit  priest 
— the  most  tireless,  adventurous  and  self- 
denying  of  all  propagandists — had  ever  pro- 
nounced the  name  of  the  world's  Hope  in 
the  ear  of  the  living,  or  lifted  up  the  Cross 
of  Redemption  before  the  eyes  of  the  dying 
in  what  are  now  four  great  States  of  the 
American  Union.  He  was  first.  A  weak 
man  would  have  been  appalled,  confounded, 
overwhelmed.  A  narrow-minded  sectary 
would  only  have  seen  opportunities  for 
churchly  aggrandizement  and  dogmatic 
propagandism,  and  would  have  contented 
himself  with  baptisms  that  did  not  cleanse 
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and  ritualistic  incantations  that  did  not 
save.  Such  was  not  Jason  Lee.  God 
knew  his  man.  Lee  had  not  called  himself. 
God  had  called  him.  I  venture  here  to  say 
that  it  is  not  one  of  ten  thousand,  even  of 
good  men,  of  consecrated  men,  of  godly 
men,  whom  God  could  trust  to  stand  alone 
as  His  representative  in  the  void  and  form- 
less chaos  of  such  an  epoch  as  that,  and  in 
such  a  vast  and  darkened  world  as  that  in 
which  Jason  Lee  then  stood,  to  pronounce 
for  him  the  omnipotent,  aLet  there  be 
Light."  He  did  trust  Jason  Lee.  Let  us 
now  see  how  Lee  vindicated  that  trust. 

Mr.  Lee  was  now  upon  the  field  of  his  al- 
lotted work.  He  had  crossed  the  continent 
— traversing  more  than  two  thousand  miles 
of  a  wilderness  whose  paths  were  almost  ut- 
terly unknown  to  civilized  man.  He  had 
put  himself  beyond  all  the  vast  deserts  and 
all  the  mighty  ranges  that  divide  the  oceans 
that  border  on  the  east  and  west  the  Xorth 
American  continent.  He  stood  where  the 
great  valleys  of  the  Pacific  Slope  unite  in 
one  of  the  three  most  magnificent  expanses 
of  verdured  fertility  to  be  found  on  the  map 
of  the  world — an  expanse  drained  and  at  the 
same  time  irrigated  and    fertilized    by  the 
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grandest  river  flows  and  ocean  bays  of  earth. 
Great  and  grand  as  was  the  field  that 
he  had  entered,  it  was  as  desolate  as  it 
was  great.  Its  isolated,  unwitnessed  mag- 
nificence overawed,  though  it  did  not  be- 
wilder, his  mind.  That  it  did  not,  as  he 
stood  there  alone,  amid  the  yastness  of  the 
untouched  field  God  had  put  into  his  hand, 
proves  the  wide  stretch  and  far  compass  of 
his  intellectual  perception  and  the  vigor  and 
intelligence  of  faith. 

The  first  question  that  confronted  him 
was  the  selection  of  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual center  of  his  work.  In  the  decision  of 
this  initial  problem  Mr.  Lee  evidenced  his 
broad  and  statesmanlike  comprehension  of 
the  Providential  intent  of  that  work.  He 
fixed  it  in  the  very  heart  of  his  field — the 
^Yillamette  valley — foreseeing,  as  he  often 
intimates  in  his  journals,  that  there  would 
be  the  seat  of  the  Christian  American  civili- 
zation that,  in  the  very  near  future,  would 
succeed  the  decaying  paganism  that  then 
filled  all  the  land.  As  his  work  advanced, 
and  it  became  necessary  for  the  fulfillment 
of  his  commission  to  establish  other  and  sec- 
ondary centers,  he  manifested  the  same  clear 
insight  and  far  outlook  of  the  real  statesman 
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in  their  location.  Not  even  the  keen-sight- 
edness  of  the  Jesuit  priests,  who,  in  a  few 
years,  followed  him,  under  the  direction 
of  such  astute  and  diplomatic  leaders 
as  De  Sinet,  Blanchet  and  Brouillette — and 
they  rated  among  the  ablest  men  ever 
on  the  Coast — equalled  his  intuitive  and 
masterful  grasp  of  the  future  in  this  one  re- 
gard. To  name  the  missionary  stations 
that  Mr.  Lee  selected  from  whence  to  work 
outwardly  and  touch  all  the  land  is  to  name 
the  controlling  centers  of  education,  re- 
ligion and  trade  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  of 
to-day.  See:  They  were  Salem,  now  the 
beautiful  and  cultured  capital  of  Oregon; 
Oregon  City,  the  most  magnificent  water 
power  of  half  the  continent,  now  practically 
a  part  of  Portland,  the  finest  city  on  the 
coast ;  The  Dalles,  the  very  key  and  entrepot 
of  the  renowned  "Inland  Empire,"  that 
comprises  two-thirds  of  the  States  of  Oregon 
and  Washington  and  all  of  Idaho;  Asto- 
ria, which  guards  the  entrance  and  exit  of 
the  vast  commerce  of  the  Columbia  river 
valley  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  itself;  and 
Nisqually,  now  practically  Tacoma,  the 
marvelous  creation  of  genius  conspiring 
with  destiny  on  the  sea-deep  waters  of  Puget 
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Sound.  No  other  missionaries  on  this 
Coast  ever  approached  him  in  the  prescience 
of  the  coming  which  comprehended  the  re- 
lations of  the  then  isolated  and  barbarous 
now  to  the  near  metropolitan  and  Christian 
ized  future.  He  was  enlightened  enough 
and  statesman  enough  to  comprehend  the 
fact  that  Christianity  is  the  religion  of  civil- 
ization, bringing  the  "peace"  of  prosperity 
and  culture  to  those  who  embrace  it,  but  a 
"sword"  of  destruction  to  those  who  reject 
He  prophetically  foresaw  what  we,  in  so 
short  a  time,  historically  record — the  rapid 
decadence  and  practical  annihilation  of 
the  barbarous  tribes  of  the  camp-fire  and 
the  trail,  and  the  speedy  occupation  of  the 
lands  and  rivers  over  which  they  roamed, 
and  in  which  they  plied  the  canoe,  by  the 
farms  and  cities,  by  the  ships  and  steamers, 
of  the  crowning  race  of  humankind.  His 
blue  Saxon  eye  saw  it  all  as  soon  as  he  look- 
ed into  the  black  orbs  of  the  pagans  of  these 
plains  and  valleys,  and  he  made  ready  for  its 
early  coming. 
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IV. 


"He  that  goeih  forth  and  iceepcth,  bearing  prec- 
ious seed,  shall  doubtless  come  again 
with  rejoici?ig." 

From  the  beginning  of  his  work  in  Ore- 
gon, in  the  autumn  of  1834,  to  the  spring  of 
1838,  with  unremitting  industry,  Mr.  Lee 
gave  himself  to  its  enlargement  and  edifica- 
tion. He  traveled  everywhere,  endured  all 
deprivations,  faced  all  dangers,  won  the 
reverence  of  all,  from  the  wigwamed  savage 
to  the  empalaced  chiefs  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company — men  who  had  consorted  with 
lords  and  princes  and  banqueted  with  phil- 
osophers and  poets  in  the  chief  capitals  of 
Europe.  Wherever  he  went,  and  with  whom- 
soever he  was,  he  was  Jason  Lee — God's 
chosen  man,  and  he  did  not  forget  it.  By 
the  spring  of  1838,  so  rapid  had  been  the 
movements  of  history  that  it  became  evi- 
dent to  those  who  were  associated  with  him, 
as  well  as  to  himself,  that  the  mission  and 
the  country  were  verging  towards  a  crisis — 
an  epoch,  in  fact,  that  absolutely  re- 
quired, if  he  would  conserve  what  he  had 
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already  gained,  or  be  prepared  for  the  new 
future  whose  footsteps  were  already  heard 
on  the  eastern  hills,  a  new  and  broader  de- 
parture, on  the  part  of  the  Church  he  repre- 
sented, and  the  cause  he  loved,  must  be  se- 
cured. To  secure  this,  he  must  retrace  his 
journey  of  18o4,  and  in  the  same  wearisome 
and  dangerous  way.  He  did  this  under  cir- 
cumstances of  pathos  and  tenderness  that 
have  no  equal  in  any  romance  of  religious 
consecration  that  has  ever  been  recited  in 
our  ears.  Their  full  record  does  not  lie 
within  the  scope  of  this  booklet,  but  they 
were  so  characteristic  and  give  such  a  true 
expression  of  the  inflexible  purpose  and 
complete  consecration  of  this  man,  that  it 
would  be  wrong  to  omit  them  entirely.  First, 
a  sentence  of  history. 

On  Sunday,  the  sixteenth  day  of  July, 
1837,  Jason  Lee  and  Miss  Anna  Maria  Pit- 
man, the  first  white  man  and  white  woman 
married  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  were  married 
at  a  gathering  of  nearly  all  the  white  people 
then  in  the  Willamette  Valley,  together  with 
many  Indians,  in  a  beautiful  fir  grove  near 
the  mission  school  house.  Romance,  as 
well  as  Religion,  seemed  to  claim  Jason  Lee 
for  her  own.      The  services  of  the  occasion 
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were  full  of  the  spirit  of  both.  There  was 
first  the  wedding  ceremony  according  to  the 

ritual  of  the  Methodist    Episcopal    Church, 

performed  by  Rev.  Daniel  Lee,  nephew  and 
coadjutor  of  Jason.  These  were  followed 
by  a  sermon  of  wonderful  pathos  and  power 
by  Mr.  Lee  himself  from  the  very  suitable 
and  suggestive  text,  "Come  thou  with  us,  and 
we  will  do  thee  good,  for  the  Lord  hath 
spoken  good  concerning  Israel."  The  Eu- 
charistic  Supper  was  then  spread,  and  Prot- 
estants and  Catholics,  white  men  and 
women,  together  with  the  dark  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  forest,  knelt  at  the  same 
sacred  board  in  remembrance  of  their  One 
Lord.  Every  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  then  in  Oregon,  perhaps 
twenty  in  all.  celebrated  the  Lord's  death 
and  their  own  redemption  at  that  rustic  al- 
tar that  day.  A  Love  Feast  followed — a 
Feast  of  Love,  indeed.  The  first  white  man 
converted  to  God  in  Oregon — Webley 
Hauxhurst — gave  his  heart  to  God  at  that 
altar.  What  a  day!  Was  ever  a  day  more 
richly  consecrated  as  a  Pentecost  since  the 
Pentecost  at  Jerusalem? 

Miss  Pitman  was  a     devoted     Christian. 
sent  out  bv  the  Missionary  Board  to  lead  the 
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magnificent  sisterhood  who  were  to  follow 
her  and  to  consecrate  heroism  by  piety.  A 
poet  of  no  mean  ability,  with  tine  literary  at- 
tainments, she  was  fit  to  be  the  he- 
roine of  such  a  hero  as  .Jason  Lee.  On 
the  morning  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  March 
following  their  marriage,  obedient  to 
what  they  both  believed  to  be  the  call  of 
duty,  he  bade  his  wife  adieu,  mounted  his 
horse  and  rode  away  eastward  for  ;i  two- 
years  absence  in  quest  of  help  for  his  work. 
She  left  in  his  hand  as  they  parted  these 
lines,  full  of  love,  full  of  piety: 

Must  in}-  dear  companion  leave  me, 

Sad  and  lonely  here  to  dwell? 
If  'tis  duty  thus  that  calls  thee, 

Shall  I  keep  thee  ?     No.     Farewell  ! 
Though  my  heart  aches 

While  I  bid  thee  thus  farewell. 

Go,  thou  loved  one.     God  go  with  thee 
To  protect  and  save  from  harm  ! 

Though  thou  dost  remove  far  from  me, 
Thou  art  safe  within  His  arm  ! 

Go  in  peace,  then. 
Let  thy  soul  feel  no  alarm. 

Go  !  Thy  Savior  will  go  with  thee, 

All  thy  footsteps  to  attend. 
Though  thou  wilt  feel  anxious  for  me, 

Thine  and  mine  He  will  defend. 
Fear  not,  husband — 

God  thy  Father  is,  and  Friend. 
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Go  and  seek    for  fellow-laborers  ; 

Tell  them  that  the  field  is  white. 
God  will  show  them  many  favors, 

While  they  teach  the  sous  of  night. 
Bid  them  hasten 

Here  to  bring  the  Gospel  light. 

Farewell,  husband,  while  you  leave  me, 

Tears  of  sorrow7  oft  will  flow; 
Day  and  night  I  will  pray  for  thee, 

While  through  dangers  you  may  go. 
Oh,  remember 

Her  who  loves  you  much.     Adieu  ! 

The  weary  months  of  the  spring  and  the 
summer  carry  -la son  Lee  further  and  further 
across  the  hot  dust  of  the  plains  eastward. 
His  companions  were  Indians  and  mountain 
hunters.  His  resting  places  were  the  open 
bivouac  sentineled  by  stars.  In  late  Au- 
gust he  had  reached  the  Shawnee  In- 
dian mission  near  Westport,  Missouri,  and, 
wearied  and  lone,  he  had  retired  to  his 
room  late  at  night  when  his  door  was  alarm- 
ed and  a  messenger  from  Oregon  put  a 
packet  of  letters  into  his  hands.  He  open- 
ed one,  bearing  a  black  seal,  only  to  find  that 
his  beloved  wife  and  an  infant  son  but  two 
days  old  were  sleeping  the  wakeless  sleep 
under  the  oaks  of  the  Willamette — the  first 
white  woman  and  the  first  white  child 
to  consecrate  Oregon  to  civilization  and 
Christianity  by  the  repose  of  their  beauti- 
ful    dust     in     its  soil  and  under  its  skies. 
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Did  ever  more  pathetic  sorrow  wring  her 
tears  into  the  life  of  any  man  than  were 
wrung  into  the  heart  of  Jason  Lee? 


V. 


' '  The  solitary  place  shall  be  glad  for  them.' ' 

We  must  now  change  for  a  time  the  scene 
of  our  story  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and 
cities,  where,  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
presence  and  work  of  Mr.  Lee,  one  of  the 
most  important  chapters  of  the  history  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  was  being  prepared.  He 
had  arrived  in  New  York  from  Lis  overland 
journey  early  in  November,  1888.  On  the 
fourteenth  of  the  same  month  the  Mission- 
ary Board  held  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
listening  to  his  report  of  the  condition  of 
the  work  of  which  he  had  charge  in  Oregon. 
as  well  as  to  his  statement  of  the  objects  for 
which  he  had  returned  to  the  States.  He 
urged,  with  much  earnestness,  the  exten- 
sion of  that  work,  and  supported  his  plea 
with  such  convincing  appeals  to  both  piety 
and  patriotism  that  the  Board  not  only 
granted  what  he  asked,  of  men  and  means, 
but  went  far  beyond  his  prayer,  and  on  the 
6th  dav  of  December  passed  a  resolution  to 
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send  to  Oregon  live  additional  clerical  mis- 
sionaries, one  physician,  six  mechanics,  four 
farmers,  one  missionary  steward  and  four 
female  teachers,  the  new  reinforcement 
making  in  all  thirty-six  adult  persons. 

In  this  brief  work  the  author  cannot  par- 
ticularize the  history  of  this  company  of 
trained  and  educated  American  missionary 
pioneers  thus  organized  by  the  almost  sole 
agency  of  Mr.  Lee,  and  by  that  same  agency 
translated  from  the  most  intensely  Ameri- 
can and  Christian  heart  of  the  older  East 
into  the  heart  of  Oregon.  But  he  will  say 
that,  from  the  ship  "Lausanne,"  which  bore 
this  missionary  company  from  Xew  York  to 
the  Columbia  river,  there  landed  on  the  soil 
of  Oregon  on  the  first  day  of  June,  1840V 
under  the  guidance  and  command  of  Jason 
Lee,  a  company  of  men  and  women  every 
way  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  the  noblest 
and  strongest  of  any  age  or  nation  as  Chris- 
tians, patriots  and  evangelists,  and  founders 
of  empire.  At  least  five  of  them,  not  to  men- 
tion Mr.  Lee  himself,  engraved  their  names 
as  deeply,  if  not  more  deeply,  on  the  civil, 
religious,  and  educational  life  of  Oregon 
from  1840  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  than 
any  other  men   of  their  eras.     These  were 
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George  Abernethy,  the  first  Governor  of 
Oregon;  Ira  L.  Babcock,  the  first  Judge  of 
its  Courts;  J.  L.  Parrish,  Indian  Agent,  far- 
mer, minister  for  many  years.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Willamette  University,  the  first  edu- 
cational institution  of  the  Coast;  Al- 
vin  P.  Waller,  the  noble  citizen,  the  in- 
domitable college  agent,  the  able  and  evan- 
gelical minister;  and  Gustavus  Bines,  the 
unwearied  and  successful  evangelist,  the  re- 
vered and  beloved  presiding  Elder,  the  pa- 
triotir  historian  of  early  Oregon,  and  the 
lover  and  helper  of  humanity  everywhere. 
But  of  these  all  Lee  was  chief,  and  was  be- 
lieved in,  trusted  and  obeyed  by  them  as 
such. 

After  the  Missionary  Board  had  com- 
pleted its  action,  and  while  the  process  of 
organization  and  preparation  was  going  on. 
Mr.  Lee  had  more  than  half  a  year  for  pub- 
lic labor  before  the  great  Company  he  had 
thus  organized  would  be  able  to  sail  for  Ore- 
gon. This  time  was  given  to  travel  and  pub- 
lic services  in  the  interest  of  Oregon, 
through  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States, 
westward  as  far  as  the  Mississippi  and 
southward   as   far   as   Charleston.       Everv- 
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where  the  interest  awakened  in  himself  and 
in  his  work  was  unparalleled.  "The  I  Oregon 
question"  as  a  national  question  was  at 
that  time  coming  rapidly  to  the  front  in  the 
diplomatic  circles  of  the  government  and 
<»n  the  floors  of  Congress.  Mr.  Lee  had 
close  and  confidential  conferences  with  the 
President,  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  leading  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  Congress.  So  deeply 
did  he  impress  them  with  the  national  im- 
portance of  his  enterprise  that  the  Presi- 
dent made  an  appropriation  of  several 
thousand  dollars  out  of  the  secret  service 
fund  in  its  aid. 

On  the  9th  day  of  October,  1839,  this 
largest  missionary  company  that  even  to 
this  day  lias  sailed  out  of  an  American  port. 
in  one  of  the  largest  ships  that  sailed  the 
seas,  chartered  by  the  Missionary  Board  for 
this  voyage,  left  the  port  <>f  New  York 
amidst  the  blessings  of  the  Church  and  the 
benedictions  of  patriotism.  They  arrived  in 
Oregon  June  1,  1840. 

Eighteen  hundred  and  forty-one  had  not 
passed  before  the  great  and  patriotic  import 
of  the  work  of  Mr.  Lee  began  to  be  discov- 
ered bv  the  clearest  brains  of  the  mission. 
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They  saw  thai,  while  he  did  not  forget  the 
Indian,  lie  was  reaching  for  a  future  that 
was  greater  than  the  Indian.  He  was  pre- 
paring to  mould  "the  rudiments  of  empire" 
here,  then  void  and  formless,  into  a  world 
that  would  bear  the  holy  stamp  of  piety  and 
truth.  His  coadjutors  recognized  this  ulti- 
mate aim  as  he  led  them  forward.  They  took 
the  initiative  of  this  great  purpose  in  the 
establishment  of  an  institution  of  learning 
"to  meet  the  present  and  prospective  wants 
of  the  children  and  youth  of  Oregon,"  predi- 
cating their  work  not  on  what  there  was,  but 
on  w'hat  there  was  to  be.  They  called  the 
school  thus  founded  "The  Oregon  Institute." 
Lee  wras  the  President  of  its  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, all  the  members  of  which,  with  a  single 
exception,  were  of  the  great  mission  com- 
pany of  1840.  He  gave  the  largest  sub- 
scription— 1600 — for  the  erection  of  its  first 
edifice,  and  helped  it  forwrard  by  the  full 
powTer  of  his  strong  leadership  in  every  way. 
His  companions  emulated  his  splendid  liber- 
ality. Of  the  $3,970  constituting  the  first 
subscription,  all  but  $300  was  contributed 
by  the  members  of  the  missionary  force 
then  in  Oregon.  Methodism  in  Oregon  then 
had  not  to  exceed  fiftv  members  and  minis- 
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tors  all  told.  How  these  men  and  women 
took  "The  Oregon  Institute"  on  their  hearts! 
With  what  splendid  faith  they  built  for  the 
future! 

This  work  of  establishing  "The  Oregon  In- 
stitute," in  which  Mr.  Lee  was  chief,  was  the 
foundation  of  the  educational  work  on  the 
North  Pacific  Coast.  It  antedated  the 
existence  of  any  other  school  by  several 
years.  It  was  the  work  of  an  intelligent 
and  far-seeing  prevision.  It  was  done  be- 
fore a  single  building  stood  on  the  site  of 
the  present  beautiful  capital  of  our  State. 
It  was  done  before  there  was  anything  but  a 
missionaries'  humble  manse  at  Oregon  City, 
where  the  spindles  and  burrs  and  forges 
now  whirl  and  blaze.  It  was  before  an  ax 
had  cleft  a  path  for  a  single  ray  of  sunlight 
through  the  mighty  forest  that  covered  the 
site  of  Portland,  the  metropolitan  city  of 
the  northwest  coast.  It  was  done  for  that 
future  which  the  prophetic  soul  of  Jason 
saw  unrolling  down  the  years — a  future 
which  now,  fifty-four  years  thereafter,  the 
30,000  Methodist  people  and  the  one  million 
American  population  in  the  field,  which  was 
then  all  Lee's  own,  have  inherited  from  him. 
In  it  was  the  seed  grown  of  that  scholastic 
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and  religious  life  that  has  pushed  its  roots 
deep  down  into  the  soil,  and  pushed  its 
branches  and  fruitage  high  up  into  the  sky 
of  the  whole  of  this  Coast.  "The  Oregon 
Institute"  first;  then,  as  its  logical  outcome, 
the  Willamette  University;  then,  as  its  fur- 
ther and  broader  result,  the  Portland  Uni- 
versity; and  then  on  through  the  measure- 
less progress  of  the  growing  years.  Ah! 
the  pen  is  impatient  of  its  feeble  phrase  as 
it  tries  to  utter  the  heart's  appreciation  of 
the  past,  and  the  soul's  prophecy  of  the  fu- 
ture of  this  land,  all  of  which  were  wrapped 
up  in  the  white  communion  of  Jason  Lee 
when  he  led  the  evangel  of  religion  and  civil- 
ization over  the  mountains  and  down  to  the 
sea. 

VI. 

"  That  I  may  finish  my  course  with  joy  and  the 
ministry  I  have  received  of  the 
Lord  Jesus." 
We  are  nearing    the  end.      We    have  se- 
lected but  a  few  salient  points  in  the  work  of 
this  man  of  men,  this  pioneer  of  pioneers,  to 
indicate  the  character  of  that  work,  and,  in 
some  small  way,  to  identify  his  place  in  the 
marvelous  history  of  this  wonderful     land. 
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This  marvel  of  toil,  adventure  and  consecra- 
tion; this  magnificent  living  and  magnifi- 
cent doing,  were  all  crowded  into  the  years 
of  a  single  decade — a  great  life  crystalized 
and  refined  into  this  brief  compass.  It  would 
seem  thai  he  had  done  enough  and  endured 
enough  to  win  immunity  from  deeper  griefs 
and  heavier  burdens.  But  only  hottest  cru- 
cibles refine  purest  gold,  and  only  well-tried 
shoulders  can  be  trusted  to  bear  unusual 
weights. 

We  have  seen  under  what  circumstances 
of  pathos  one  who  had  proved  a  most 
worthy  and  capable  companion  of  his  life 
and  sharer  of  his  toils  had  been  taken  from 
him.  Another,  a  cultivated  and  pious 
daughter  of  New  England,  had  been  chosen 
into  the  same  relations  of  trust  to  his  heart 
and  fellowship  with  his  life.  After  his  re- 
turn to  Oregon  but  two  years  had  passed 
before  this  accomplished  and  devoted  wo- 
man was  also  called  by  the  Blessed  Father 
of  Love  to  the  fellowships  of  the  heavenly 
life.  She  left  in  his  arms  an  infant  daugh- 
ter, but  three  weeks  old  when  the  mother 
ascended  up  into  heaven.  He  went  into 
this  valley  of  shadows  at  forty  years  of  age, 
strong,  stalwart,  confident.       He  came  out 
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of  it — if  he  did  come  out — refined,  more  ex- 
alted, more  in  love  with  heaven,  and  more 
anxious  to  get  there.  But  he  did  not  stay 
to  dally  with  either  his  griefs  or  his  hopes, 
but  sought  heart's-ease  in  added  labors  for 
the  God  who  had  safely  housed  the  treas- 
ures of  his  soul  in  the  skies.  With  the 
benediction  of  a  holy  trust  upon  his  coun- 
tenance, he  went  forth  "to  finish  his  course 
with  joy." 

Once  more  the  needs  of  the  work  with 
which  he  had  been  put  in  trust  required 
that  he  should  return  to  the  East.  With 
his  little  daughter,  then  a  sweet-tempered 
child  of  two  years,  accompanied  by  the 
foster  mother  of  his  child,  Mrs.  Gustavus 
Hines,  and  her  husband,  he  sailed  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  where  he  was  compelled 
to  resign  the  last  treasure  of  his  home-life, 
his  beloved  child,  to  the  safe-keeping  of  his 
friends,  and  on  a  small  Mexican  schooner 
proceeded  to  the  Mexican  coast  on  his  way 
to  New  York.  He  carried  his  life  in  his 
hands  through  the  perils  of  Mexican  deserts, 
and  the  greater  perils  of  Mexican  banditti, 
as  he  passed  on  to  Vera  Cruz.  His  soul 
was  filled  with  yet  broader  plans  for  the 
countrv  and  the  work  for    which    alone  he 
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had  lived  since  that  early  Macedonian  call 
rang-  in  his  heart.  Again  he  visits  Wash- 
ington, pleads  the  cause  of  Oregon  before 
President  and  Senators  and  diplomats. 
Again  he  stands  before  the  Missionary 
Board,  gives  an  account  of  the  work  of  the 
decade  that,  chiefly  under  his  direction,  had 
lifted  Oregon  out  of  an  unhistoried  exist- 
ence into  the  shining  promise  of  a  new  and 
Christianized  life,  and  once  more  calls  the 
great  Church,  represented  in  that  Board,  to 
mightier  movement  in  that  great  field  of 
matchless  opportunity.  Wherever  he 
went,  in  city  or  in  country,  he  embodied, 
symbolized  and  vindicated  the  most  ad- 
vanced and  evangelical  Americanism  as  the 
one  sole,  absolute  hope  of  Oregon.  But  as 
1843  went  out  and  1844  came  in  his  hercu- 
lean frame,  his  constitution  of  iron,  began 
to  bend  and  weaken  under  the  stress  of  the 
half  century  of  toil  and  responsibility  which 
he  had  crowded  into  a  single  decade  for  Or- 
egon; and  when  1845  had  come  it  was  clear 
that  the  days  of  his  burden-bearing  were 
ended,  and  the  hour  of  his  release  and  coro- 
nation was  nigh.  He  lay,  at  this  consum- 
mate end  of  life,  on  the  very  bed  where  his 
boyhood    had    reposed.      The  same  flowers 
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bloomed  and  the  same  green  branches  tossed 
on  his  dying  vision  as  on  his  childhood's 
sight.  Still,  with  every  evanescent  flash  of 
the  expiring  embers  of  his  life,  he  turned  his 
longing  eyes  toward  that  western  land 
where  his  heart's  deepest  loves  were  center- 
ed with  inexpressible  desire.  The  last  time 
he  ever  signed  his  name,  probably,  was  at 
the  close  of  a  dictated  letter  to  his  trusted 
friends,  and  the  guardians  of  his  orphaned 
daughter,  Gustavus  Hines,  and  his  wife, 
then  at  the  far-away  missionary  station  at 
Chemeketa — now  Salem,  Oregon — fully  voic- 
ing his  consuming  love  for  Oregon  and 
charging  them  to  train  that  daughter  for 
heaven.  That  letter  lies  open  before  the 
writer's  eye  as  he  pens  these  lines  this  morn- 
ing, and  he  never  looks  upon  its  time-tinted 
pages  without  a  quicker,  higher  and  prouder 
heart-beat  as  he  recalls  the  story  and  sur- 
veys the  work  of  the  magnificent  Man,  the 
able  Minister,  the  Pauline  Missionary  of 
the  Cross— JASON  LEE. 

Tt  remains  for  us  to  say  that  the  daughter 
of  Jason  Lee,  into  whose  eyes  he  never  look- 
ed after  he  laid  her  in  the  arms  of  her  fos- 
ter mother  on  that  lonely  isle  of  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean,  lived  to  become    one  of    the 
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most  accomplished  graduates  of  the  Wil- 
lamette University,  the  school  her  father 
founded  as  the  Oregon  Institute,  then  the 
most  successful  preceptress  that  institution 
ever  had.  Then,  in  her  full-orbed,  mag- 
nificent womanhood,  she  lay  down  to  rest 
by  her  mother's  side  in  Lee  Mission  Ceme- 
tery, at  Salem,  Oregon — a  spot  consecrated 
by  the  sacred  dust  of  more  of  the  honored 
pioneer  heroes  and  heroines  of  American 
civilization  and  American  Christianity  than 
sleep  anywhere  by  the  shores  of  the  Western 
Sea.  Her  daughter,  and  the  last  hu- 
man being  in  whose  heart  beats  the 
life  pulse  of  Jason  Lee.  Miss  Ethel 
Waif  Grubbs,  a  cultured,  pure-minded, 
Christian  woman,  is  now  a  resident  in  the 
city  of  Portland,  the  admired  and  beloved 
center  of  a  wide  circle  of  devoted  friends. 

Brothers,  sisters,  let  us  be  worthy  to 
hold  and  enlarge  and  glorify  the  heritage 
thus  formed,  and  delivered  to  our  keeping 
by  the  great  builders  of  our  Methodism  and 
our  magnificent  nationality  on  this  Pacific 
Coast;  of  whom,  take  him  for  all  he  was,  and 
for  all  he  did,  easily  and  unquestionably, 
Jason  Lee  was  CHIEF. 

Portland,  Oregon,  April,  1896. 
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